BONNIE SCOTLAND

Rich Lowlands and Romantic Highlands

Scotland contains some of the finest scenery in the British Isles. The heather
hills of the north are more beautiful in their ever-changing colors than any
other mountain scenery in Europe, though lacking the austere grandeur of
the Alps. The wild beauty of the Highlands forms a striking contrast to the
peaceful charm of quiet lakes and Lowland valleys. The English Lake Dis-
trict can vie with parts of Scotland, but Loch Lomond is unique and the
landscape of the famous Trossachs is unsurpassed. The beauty of Scottish
scenery* is only equaled by the ugliness of many of the small towns and vil-
lages ; but, in spite of smoky skies, Glasgow is a splendid city, and Edinburgh
one of the most delightful in the British Isles.

SCOTLAND is famous for its scenery,
its ships and the independent spirit
of its people. It is to-day a part of
Great Britain, but once it was a separate
kingdom and very hostile to England, and
still retains some distinctive character-
istics. Many tourists come to enjoy the
varied charm of its mountains, glens,
lakes, rivers, moors and valleys. The pic-
turesque dress and warlike customs of the
Highland clans have given the northern
section an atmosphere of romance, while
the Lowlanders combine sturdy thrift
with a sharp sense of humor. The Scots
are very industrious; they have made the
valley of the Clyde the world's greatest
shipbuilding centre, while Scottish home-
spun tweeds and plaids are known the
world over for their durability and
beauty. The" fisheries of Scotland help
to supply the markets of Great Britain,
and great quantities of cured fish are ex-
ported. Yet for years the country was
poor, and hampered by lack of resources.
The tenacity, careful ability and hard-
working independence of Scotsmen have
developed a land where natural advan-
tages are less plentiful than scenic beauty.
Who are the Scots? That is a ques-
tion which has not been completely an-
swered. In the sixth century invaders
from Ireland seized the western High-
lands. They were called Scots, and from
them the land took its name, but the
greater part of the Highlands was already
occupied by the Picts, large-boned, red-
haired barbarians about whose origin au-
thorities disagree. In the south were
yellow-haired Angles, sprung from the

invaders of England, and small dark-
skinned Welshmen. Eventually these
four peoples merged together and were
all called Scots, but the fusion required
centuries*

A physical map of Scotland;.shows the
country divided into three sections. Draw
a slanting line from Aberdeen- in the
northeast to the Firth of Clyde on the
west, and this will roughly mark off the
northern Highlands. Southward toward
the English border are the rolling moors
or Uplands. Between them and the High-
land hills lie the Lowlands, the one fer-
tile stretch of country, for which all the
barbaric tribes fought. The Romans had
tried to add this rich, low-lying territory
to their province of Britain. They built
two walls, one of turf and earth across
the Lowlands from Firth of Clyde to
Firth of Forth, and the other, a splendid
piece of engineering, from Sol way to
Wallsend, When they could not hold the
northern rampart, they retreated to the
Border wall and from it defended Britain
against the raids of the northern bar-
barians. Between the two walls lay the
debatable ground to which, for centuries
after the Romans left, Scots and English
laid claim.

The kings of England tried time after
time to conquer the Scots, and there were
years of warfare during which Sir
William Wallace, King Robert Bruce, the
Douglases and others strove to make and
keep Scotland independent. Still there
was constant trouble on the Border, until
the two kingdoms were joined under one
king, James VI of Scotland, who became